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To curious persons asking his opinion of Napoleon the Duke of Wellington was wont to observe that he was 'no gentleman', and it would be easy from a'thousand instances to corroborate the truth of this excellent and most English observation. Turn over the old files*of The Times and you will find the greatest conqueror and State-builder of the world treated as a mere mountebank, a vulgar charlatan aping the costume and manners of his betters. There was indeed a more balanced view held by some English contemporaries, as the memoirs of Lord Holland and the letters of John Cam Hobhouse may remind us, but it was not widely spread, and an impartial estimate of so dangerous an antagonist could hardly be exp'ected until the end of the war. The history of the British view of Napoleon offers a large and interesting field of inquiry. There have been fluctuations, there have been gusts of sympathy shading into hero-worship, but upon the whole the admirers are still regarded by the mass of their fellow-countrymen as a handful of eccentrics engaged upon a forlorn errand. In Central Europe the Napoleonic fashion spread with the development of domineering ambitions. The more recent Prussian commentators, swayed by the rising tide of their imperial appetites, have been unreserved in applause, and among the intellectual currents in the Pan-German movement no historian will neglect to note the spread of Napoleonic idolatry in Germany or the acceptance which, during the years preceding the Great War, was so widely pronounced for the political and military ethics of a conqueror without scruple and without
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